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Society or Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests 
Bretton Woods, N. H., August 3 to 5, 1909 


THE NEW FOREST LAW IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Protection from Forest Fires; Duties of the new State Forester ; 


and of the Town Forest Fire Wardens 


By Mr. Ropert P. Bass 


Chairman of the New Hampshire State Forestry Commission 


As chairman of the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion, | wish to bid you welcome to our state, and to express 
the hope that the results of this conference may lead to 
many more of a like character. It seems very evident to me 
that our work has generally progressed to that stage 
wherein the best results in our respective states and in the 
nation at large, may only be reached after such meetings as 
these bear fruit through the exchange of ideas and of prac- 
tical knowledge gained through hard-earned experience. In 
short, that it is essential to the best results that a spirit of 
cordial co-operation prevail among all those who are work- 
ing for the advancement of forestry in different fields. I 
take it that we are here assembled for this purpose, and I 
shall outlne to you briefly the progress made at the last 
session of our legislature in new laws affecting forestry 
interests. 

The chief enactment of this nature provides for a re- 
organization of our state forest fire service, and for more 
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efficient fire protections; Phe, histary , of this bill dates back 
several years. A concer sted effort ‘has been made to pass 
such a law fareaf deust thrte Sessions of the legislature. The 
president, thie <foresten: aud-othér Active mémbers of that 
society, of which we are to-day the guests, were always tire- 
less in urging the enactment of such a bill. Its final passage 
is In no small measure due to the educational work carried 
on for many years throughout the state by Philip W. Ayres. 
Former Forest Commissioner Robert EH. Faulkner was also 
instrumental in effecting the passage of the bill, and it had 
the hearty endorsement of our governor, Henry B. Quinby. 

The new law provides for a forestry commission of three 
members, which to-day consists of Gen. Jason E. Tolles of 
Nashua, Col. W. R. Brown of the Berlin Mills Company, 
and your humble servant. These commissioners are author- 
ized to appoint a state forester at a salary not to exceed 
$1,800 a year. The commission has recently appointed to 
this office Edgar C. Hirst of Ohio, a graduate of the Yale 
Forestry School. Of his work and of his plans for the 
future you will hear personally from him. 

The forester is authorized to appoint in each town or in 
each group of towns, a deputy forest fire-warden, from 
those recommended to him by the selectmen of the re- 
spective towns or by other parties. He may revoke such 
appointments for any cause. This makes him responsible — 
for the efficiency of his deputies, and for an effective system 
of forest fire protection throughout the state. 

These deputy fire-wardens are required to report at 
stated intervals to the forester. They are to patrol the 
woods in time of drouth, when directed so to do by their 
chief. When a fire occurs, it is their duty to take charge 
and organize a force to put it out. They have the power to 
require the use for the state, of men, horses, wagons, ete., 
as they deem necessary for fighting fire. They also have 
the power to arrest without a warrant. 

In order to place in the hands of this state official, suffi- 
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cient authority to effect an efficient fire service, one-half of 
the expenses of fighting fires is paid by the state and the 
other half by the towns wherein the fire occurs. In in- 
corporated places, having a town government, such bills are 
audited and paid by the town authorities who certify their 
action to the state forester. He, in turn, draws his order 
on the state treasury for one-half the expenses and thereby 
reimburses the respective towns. In unincorporated places 
in the northern part of the state, the initial expense is first 
paid by the state, and then one-half this amount is assessed 
against the town in the form of taxes. 

This new law further provides certain restrictions for 
the prevention of fire, namely: 


First. That no fire shall be kindled upon public land 
without first obtaining permission from the forestry com- 
mission, the town forest fire-warden. 

Second. That in time of drouth, no person shall kindle 
a fire or burn brush on or near woodland without permis- 
sion of the forest fire-warden. 

Third. That no person shall kindle a fire upon the land 
of another without permission first being had from the 
owner thereof or from the owner’s agent. 

Fourth. That it shall be the duty of any person who dis- 
covers a forest fire not under control, to report the same to 
the local forest warden. 

Fifth. That any person who shall set fire to any land 
that shall run upon the land of another, shall pay to the 
owner of that land, all damages done by such fire. 


A fine not to exceed two hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment not more than sixty days, or both, is provided for the 
violation of the first four provisions. 

The chief purpose of this act is to provide adequate fire 
protection, but the state forester has other duties. Upon 
the request of any town or of any private timber owner, he 
is to furnish, free of charge, advice as to the best method 
of handling any given piece of timber. In this co-operative 
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work, the owner has to pay the forester’s traveling and 
field expenses. Whenever possible, without interfering with 
his other duties, he is to deliver lectures before granges, 
farmers’ institutes and other public gatherings. In short, 
he will be expected to wage a general campaign of educa- 
tion, and in so far as possible to put at the command of 
the smallest timber owner, the services of a trained for- 
ester. An annual appropriation of eight thousand dollars 
was made to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Our last legislature also passed a law requiring every 
owner and operator of a portable steam-mill to provide it 
with an improved spark arrester, satisfactory to the state 
forester. This provision is in force at all times except 
when the ground is covered with snow. 

A most important bill bearing on forest taxation was 
introduced and passed by the last house but defeated in the 
senate. Of this I will not treat, as Mr. Hollis will doubt- 
less discuss it at length in his address on forest taxation. 

Thus you will see New Hampshire has made a beginning, 
and if we are able to justify the expenditure of eight thou- 
sand dollars a year in this work and make good to the peo- 
ple of the state and to the timber owners, we shall, in due 
course, ask for further forestry legislation. Is it not de- 
sirable that our efforts to this end in different states have 
some uniformity? Would it not be well for us, who have 
the same problems to meet, to discuss these problems and 
to form some definite policy, and to urge that same policy 
in each of our states? In this way it seems to me that we 
could largely help each other and thereby help ourselves. 
The difficulties with which we have to contend are much the 
same. Let us discuss them and decide on the most effective 
means of combating those difficulties. By such united ef- 
fort can we make the greatest and the surest advance. And 
no time is more opportune than the present moment for 
entering upon such a policy. 


ve. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FEDERAL FOREST OWNERSHIP 


Forestry Interests of the West and the East Mutual and Identical ; 
State Action Necessarily Insufficient; Duty of New Hamp- 
shire to Continue Efforts for a National Forest in 


the White Mountains 


By Mr. George H. Maxweuu 
Chairman of the National Irrigation Association, Chicago 


The eloquent address by Mr. Maxwell was not reported 
stenographically. The following summary was made by 
one who heard tt. 

A national forest should be established in the White 
Mountains. Thespeaker urged this, not as a resident of the 
Hast, but rather as an extreme Westerner, a Californian. 
The forest problem of this country of ours is one that knows 
no sectional lines. In the ever-increasing population of the 
United States and the ever-diminishing timber supply, the 
entire population has a common interest. We must all 
unite to save the forests both East and West. The speaker 
was interested in the proposed national forest in the White 
Mountains chiefly for two reasons, to have the mountains 
preserved as a health resort, and as a supply for water 
used in other states. The truth that the question is one 
for the entire nation to solve is illustrated by Wyoming, 
whose water supply is distributed into seventeen states and 
territories and into Canada. This water is useful largely 
in various irrigation projects, developed and undeveloped, 
in which New Hampshire, along with the other Eastern 
states, is vitally interested. The West, with its marvelous 
future growth already in view, is the great market for 
Eastern manufactures. Conversely, the welfare of the East 
and the comfort and convenience of its people, including 
timber supply, is of moment to the West. The East needs 
to understand better the West and its problems. 
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The valley of the Colorado River, for instance, is, under 
irrigation, equal, in extent, in fertility and in capacity to 
support a dense population, to the kingdom of Egypt. It 
is the American Egypt. . 

Because the interests involved in forest preservation are 
so great, and include the well being of the entire people, 
the federal government alone is able to cope with it. The 
states are not equal to the emergency. This presents the 
subject in a new light. Admitting the principle of gov- 
ernment acquisition of forests, it becomes the duty of every 
good citizen to try to bring this about, and the duty of 
New Hampshire as a state, not to become discouraged in 
its efforts for a national forest, but to continue to struggle 
earnestly, in order to establish this principle. The speaker 
eared not whether the application began in one place or 
another, but apply it somewhere and gé@t it recognized. 

So fundamental to the national welfare is the preserva- 
tion and proper management of the forested areas, that 
the subject of forestry should be taught in every common 
school. By this means alone can be generated a public 
sentiment adequate to the need. How far more important 
to preserve the nation from real destruction and decay 
from within than to build more battleships with which to 
ward off an imaginary invasion from without! 

There are also local reasons why New Hampshire should 
continue its fight for a national White Mountain forest re- 
serve. It is to turn out two products in the future: first, 
manufactures, which will depend upon water-power and 
timber; and second, men and women of character, which 
comes only from stable industries well grounded in natural 
resources. Moreover, New Hampshire is destined to be- 
come more and more the health resort of the people in 
many states, and for this reason alone the reserve should 
be established. 

The speaker closed with an eloquent appeal to put the 
whole forest question on a higher plane—that of patriotism. 


FORESTRY IN THE ADIRONDACKS AND ABROAD 


How Forests Conserve Moisture and Influence Water Supply ; 
Value of Forests to China, France, Germany and Italy ; 
Reforestation—a Problem for each of the States 


By Mr. James S. WHIPPLE 
Forest Commissioner of New York 


This address was illustrated by a series of charming 
lantern photographs in color. 

A country without forests and without water is like a 
house without a roof, uninhabitable. Without forests we 
can have but little water. God, in his wonderful plan in 
creating the world and providing it with forests, planned 
for, and nature built, a reservoir never surpassed in use- 
fulness by those built by man. 

A study of this natural reservoir proves the importance 
and imperative necessity of preserving our forests. Let us 
examine it. The trees are part of it; the leaves on the trees 
are part of it; the twigs, old logs, limbs, and fallen leaves, 
are a part of it. All of these catch, delay and hold back the 
rain drops as they fall. If you will observe the conditions 
of the forest floor you will notice that between the trees 
there are little basins in the ground, caused by the roots of 
the trees holding up the soil. These basins catch and hold 
the rain. Then underneath it all, formed from decaying 
leaves, twigs, limbs and logs for a thousand years, is a 
black mold called humus. This humus has greater power 
to take up and hold moisture than any other known vegeta- 
ble or animal matter. Then the leaves, limbs, trees, the 
dead and decaying debris upon the ground, the little hol- 
lows or basins between the trees, and this humus are all 
parts of this perfect reservoir, built on nature’s plan, de- 
taining, holding, and keeping back the water, allowing it 
to soak into the ground to feed the little springs, thence the 
creeks, and keep the water flowing slowly from the hills 
all the year round. 
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On the other hand, when the forest is cut away the basins 
are broken down, all obstructions to the flow of water are 
removed, the humus is destroyed and nature’s reservoir is 
swept away, allowing the water to run quickly into the 
larger streams, causing destructive floods. Many times 
great damage, and sometimes unhealthful conditions follow. 
When the storm is over, the flood subsides, the water is 
soon gone, and dry creek beds appear. 

Last August the upper Hudson had no more than two 
inches of water where once it flowed deep and strong the 
year round. The water last August, in Lakes George and 
Champlain, was a foot and a half lower than ever before. 
Why this condition? Why reservoir agitation? The rea- 
son is plain: The old hills are uncovered; the valleys are 
bereft of their protecting forests; God’s reservoir under 
the trees has been destroyed. Therefore, without forests we 
cannot have water, except in flood time. Without forests 
there is no home or breeding-place for birds or game ani- 
mals; without cool and constantly supplied water we can 
have no fresh water fish life, and much of that valuable 
product must be destroyed. Without permanent forests we 
cannot have lumber. 

Hence we must preserve our forests. How shall it be 
done? There are only two methods. Both must be used. 
The state must acquire land and then we must plant for- 
ests. Every one who has non-tillable land must plant trees. 
The state must help by furnishing trees at cost, or free to 
all who will plant. Why not? We are furnishing fish free 
each year to stock streams and lakes and the shore waters 
of the sea. Why not free trees? What are we going to do 
in a few years when we have no timber to cut? We must 
have lumber, for the thousand purposes for which wood is 
used. The demand is constantly increasing. It increases 
faster in proportion than the population increases. There 
will always be a demand for lumber. The supply is de- 
creasing even more rapidly than the demand for lumber 
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increases. The situation is the same in every state in the 
Union as well as in Canada. The forests are being removed 
with great rapidity. What are newspaper publishers to do 
for paper? For the newspapers there are required every 
year 2,000,000,000 feet of timber, board measure; 40,000,- 
000,000 feet, board measure, are consumed annually in the 
United States. It is not being replenished. We must plant 
trees now if we are to have timber for the future. 

The great importance of the forest to agricultural lands 
may be proven in many ways. One has only to read the 
history of China and France to understand it. Many hun- 
dred thousand acres of good agricultural lands in China 
have been entirely destroyed by cutting off all the timber 
and the drying up of the water. 

More than three hundred years ago, France, in an evil 
day, permitted that which we are now permitting, to wit: 
the cutting off all its trees, which left its hillsides and 
mountain tops uncovered. The agricultural lands were 
much injured; the water supply much reduced. It had no 
_ forest, the hillsides were eroded, the soil was washed away. 
Then a splendid man, realizing the enormity of the evil 
that had come to his country, started out on a campaign of 
education over France, urging the people to plant trees. 
Since then the French people have expended more than 
two hundred million dollars in trying to reforest their 
waste land, and they have more work yet to do. 

The German nation, having good common sense and being 
a far-seeing, practical people, have been restoring and car- 
ing for their forests for many years. They have planted as 
they cut, perpetuating their forests. _The Black Forest of 
Germany is known and famed all over the world. Shall we, 
the supposed most intelligent and patriotic people of the 
world, shall we longer stand supinely by and heed not the 
lesson taught us by the experience of other nations? Shall 
we see our rivers dry up, our forest land denuded, our 
natural health resorts swept away, our fish and game 
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destroyed, and enter no protest, or raise not a hand to pre- 
vent this evil from falling upon us? 

We should remember that scientific forestry is not new, 
except with us. For a thousand years the city of Zurich 
in Switzerland has owned a planted forest. It has been 
carefully guarded, planted and cut. For six hundred years 
it has produced a large amount of timber yearly, and to- 
day it is in better condition than ever before. 

One-fourth of Germany is a forest; the value of the Ger-, 
man forests is at least $1,500,000,000. Many cities and vil- 
lages in Germany own their own forests from which they 
get all the wood used by the people of the. village, and 
enough more to pay all their taxes. In Germany when a 
tree is cut two or more must be planted in its place. That 
should be the practice in this country. 

The cultivated forests of Germany are not at all like 
our natural forests. The best Adirondack forest never pro- 
duced more than 20,000 board feet per acre. In a eulti- 
vated forest the trees are planted five feet apart that they 
may grow tall and shed their lower branches. Such a for- 
est must be thinned at the end of twenty years and each 
succeeding ten years until the trees are fifty years old. 
About 40,000 feet, board measure, may be taken out in 
four thinnings, and at the end of fifty years, large, even, 
tall cylindrical trees producing from 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
of lumber will be left standing on an acre of ground. 

Italy is reforesting her much eroded hillsides, too long 
neglected, at a cost of $20 per acre. France spent $50,- 
000,000 on her harbors, and then expended $20,000,000 in 
cleaning out the silt that, because of denudation of the 
uplands, had been washed from them into the harbors. It 
costs France, because of conditions there, to wit, much 
erosion of the lands, $34 per acre to reforest. Yet it must 
be done. 

We can reforest at the present time much of our denuded 
lands in the Adirondacks for about $8.65 per acre. 
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Canada has begun reforestation. Ohio furnishes seed- 
ling trees to her citizens free, and plants them, the owner 
paying for transportation and cost of labor only. Con- 
necticut furnishes trees at cost. Kansas furnishes trees 
free. 

The time has come when all of the agriculturists of the 
state should thoroughly understand that the value of their 
agricultural lands depends to a large extent upon a rea- 
sonable balance between forest covered land and the tillable 
land. To make it perfectly plain in the shortest space possi- 
ble, take this illustration : 

If to-night, through some destructive power in nature, 
every tree and shrub in the state of New Hampshire should 
be swept from the face of the state, what would be the condi- 
tion to-morrow? It requires no great stretch of the imag- 
ination to instantly comprehend the dire result. The home 
and breeding-place of every bird would be destroyed. The 
home and breeding-place of every game animal would be 
destroyed. Not only the source of every stream but the 
whole stream bed would be uncovered of its forest growth. 
The humus underneath the trees as it exists to-day would 
be destroyed. Every obstruction and hindrance to the 
rapid flow of the water as it falls from the clouds would be 
swept away. In flood time there would be raging, de- 
structive torrents, strewing wreckage of destroyed property, 
bridges and buildings along the flats. The water would 
soon recede and run away, and the springs, rivulets, creeks 
and rivers would be dry. Property throughout the state 
would be decreased in value to-morrow morning fifty per 
eent. The meadows and pastures would dry out next sea- 
son at the time when conditions being properly balanced 
they should afford splendid hay crops and fine pastures. 
The total amount of milk, cream, butter and cheese pro- 
duced in the state would shrink fifty per cent. In fact the 
injury would be so great to the state that the people of 
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this entire state would be appalled, and all because of the 
destruction of the woodlands of the state. 

Can it be said that this is too vivid a picture of that 
which would follow? Is it not true, and would it not as 
surely happen, as it is that, by the revolution of the earth, 
if it is a clear day we will see the sun to-morrow? And 
yet this very thing is more than gradually coming about 
every day. As heretofore suggested, a country without 
trees and without water is like a house without a roof, 
valueless and untenantable. . 

The duty of properly managing the forested area for 
the present and future welfare of the whole people rests 
primarily upon the state. 


THE GROVER CLEVELAND MEMORIAL ROAD IN 
TAMWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Cleveland’s Part in Laying Out the Road; His Work for Na- 
tional Forests; Plans for the Road in Tamworth 


By Dr. Joun H. FINLEY 
President of the College of the City of New York 


At the close of this address it was voted unanimously to 
give to every member of the Society for Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests an opportumty to contribute toward 
this memorial. Checks may be sent to Mr. Gilbert Colgate, 
Treasurer, 55 John Street, New York City. 

Scientists and poets have been telling us that man had 
his origin in the sea; but recently another scientist-poet, a 
forester-writer,* has been heard reciting the next chapter in 
the wandering tale of man’s progress. One day, he says, 
our last mariner ancestor quit the sea never to return, 
crossed the sands of the beach and entered the forest. 
There, for a thousand thousand years, the spirit of the 
forest worked upon him, this wandering, living sea-shell, 
till another day, forest-written, forest minded, ‘‘ having 
nothing but forest knowledge, forest feeling, forest dreams, 
forest fancies, forest faith’’ (memories of which we for- 
esters still keep), he emerged from the wood as his an- 
eestor had emerged from the sea, and began what we have 
been wont to call his history. 

It was here at the edge of the wood—where he emerged— 
that the solitary, selfish, hidden trail in the wood began to 
be an open road (a road with bridges at first made of 
trees, and traveled by wheels that were sections of giant 
trees), became the highway of human sympathies and 
wider affections, of the exchanges of men’s minds and 
hands, of travel toward new and higher comforts and hap- 
pinesses, the presage and means and symbol of human 


* James Lane Allen: “‘ The Bride of the Mistletoe.” 
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society. And it came to be the unending, narrow stretch of 
commons (common land) through empire, kingdom and re- 
public alike, with gates opening upon and into private 
property, but itself the common way in which even kings 
must turn to the left or presidents to the right, where,auto- 
mobiles often speed contemptuously, and where tramps 
often wander shiftlessly, but where, after all, the purest 
democracy is to be found. This is what the public road 
really is, in its significance and symbolism, whether it be a 
strip of fenced prairie mud, hub-deep in the spring, or the 
gray, dusty scar on my neighboring New Hampshire hill 
that shows the only way out of my valley, or the macadam- 
ized approach to a noisy, trolleyed town. The roads are 
among democracy’s most sacred places. In ancient Rome, 
the highest religious officials had titles which intimated 
that they also had supervision of the bridges. It should be 
a high religious task, especially in a republic, to eare for, 
to work on, the roads, instead of being, as it is in some com- 
munities, a convenient and shirking way of paying, ‘‘ work- 
ing out,’’ one’s poll tax. And our highways should be 
made as beautiful as well as serviceable and as safe for 
all as we can make them, for they are the paths of man 
on his way to something which he seeks beyond his mere 
selfish good or animal desires. 

The little stretch of road of which I am to speak 
especially this morning, while it has all the practical, demo- 
cratic, social significance of the generic road, has a meaning 
and an appeal beyond this. It is to express in still another 
and homely language (which even those who run in their 
swift cars or ride in the skies can read) admiration and 
affection in this generation for the man who gave an honest, 
courageous body to the spirit of democracy, who loved his 
home, his people, and the out-of-doors; and it is to help 
keep in mind of coming generations his service and his 
rugged virtues that this honest memorial to him is planned 
here among the ‘‘ White Hills’’ of New Hampshire, where, 
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after his battles were nearly over, he sought healing and 
rest. 

Many cities have given to their streets the names of great 
men that these names may be kept on the lips of many (even 
though, as often happens, there is no appropriateness in 
the association), and communities have coveted greatness 
or recorded their initial gratitude by taking such names. 
(Out on the treeless plains of one of the Dakotas or Wyom- 
ing, I once came upon a town, consisting of a store, a house, 
and an oil-tank, hopefully bearing the name of a recent 
president.) But city streets and even populous towns and 
cities do not so appropriately invite the name of him who 
found reason for regret and even alarm in the spread of 
the urban shadow. Monuments to him there must and 
should be even there, where great numbers need ever to be 
reminded of his courage and his honesty. But other monu- 
ments should stand in lonely places, where men are few: 
in fields under the open sky, near forests, and by the sea or 
streams of water. And I wish there might be many sim- 
ple, grateful monuments of these unperturbed, thoughtful 
places: some mark on a lone cliff facing a sea, an oak tree 
in a field, a mountain (if all the best ones have not been 
named), a national forest reservation in New Hampshire, 
a lake, a bay, a rocky stream that placidly reaches the 
ocean, a special day in the year’s calendar for recreation 
among the trees, on the road, or by the water. But the road 
suggested is of special appropriateness because with all its 
appealing out-of-door characteristics it has utility. For 
two hundred years the sturdy people of that hill on which 
it lies have driven over it on their way to market, to church, 
to neighborhood festivals, to the graveyard on the oppo- 
site hill, or back to their homes. And for centuries to come 
will sturdy men and women still find this road serviceable 
to their simple lives, even if airships course in the atmos- 
phere above. 

This road has sight of the mountains: on one side the 
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Sandwich Range, Chocorua, Paugus and Passaconaway ; 
on the other, the Ossipee Mountains; beyond the valley be- 
tween the two, the mountains of Freedom; and in the dim 
distance, still beyond, mountains in Maine. There is a 
brook within sound at the foot of the hill just behind the 
trees at the entrance to the road; and there is a glimpse of 
one of New Hampshire’s beautiful lakes at the top of the 
hill where the road comes again into the old road which it 
left at the foot. It is only a third of a mile in length, but 
it has all the variety of New Hampshire view which a 
longer road might covet. 

Mr. Cleveland himself had the road built, and he took a 
great interest in its construction. At an Old Home Week 
gathering, the summer after it was made, he said in half- 
humorous vein: ‘‘I anticipate there will be (a hundred years 
hence) a highway winding with easy grade around the 
steep on Stevenson Hill, which for a century will have 
made less strenuous the toil of man and beast. Perhaps, 
according to the new standards of honorable mention I 
have suggested, it may not be thought amiss to recall the 
fact that I laid out and constructed it.’’ And it has one 
of the prominent characteristics of all his own work. It 
goes straight up the hill. The old road was tortuous. This 
climbs straight up to where it must turn to join the old 
road, just beyond his home. 

It is this road which we wish to improve, to fence with 
stone walls, and to keep always as the Grover Cleveland 
Memorial Road, marking the entrances to it with granite 
boulders bearing his name. 

There is one added feature of this memorial which will 
be of special appeal to those who are gathered here this 
morning—the planters, preservers and lovers of trees. It 
is proposed to plant trees the length of the road. This is 
appropriate because he—this great, giant-framed man with 
a heart of oak—was as tender of trees as he was gentle 
toward children. One of his last occupations was the plant- 
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ing of elms and maples and birches. In his last years he 
built a camp by a New Hampshire lake a few miles from 
his home, and named it ‘‘Acorn Lodge,’’ and one of his 
chief satisfactions there was that he could hear at night 
the acorns dropping on the roof. 

In the city some months ago I wrote to the now Bishop 
of New York, then temporarily deprived of his sight, pray- 
ing, out of my own weariness of men, that his vision might 
be as that of the blind man when the Master first put clay 
on his eyes—that he might ‘‘see men as trees walking.”’ 
But here among the trees I like to see trees as men, to 
invest them with human qualities. The anthropomorphism 
of my ancestors who dwelt in the forests and worshipped 
the trees is still potent. It is in that desire that I wish 
trees whose characteristics suggest Mr. Cleveland’s quali- 
ties—as the oak, the laurel, the olive, the apple, represented 
to the ancients each its partieular divinity—might be 
planted by this, his road, and not only there, the land over; 
and not merely in personal affection and admiration, but in 
gratitude for what he did as president of the United States 
to preserve American forests, as one who was in deed as 
well as in word in favor of forest reservation. In the book 
of the documents of his second administration the last pages 
are filled with proclamations of forest reservations. It was 
a fit ending for the glorious record of his service to his 
country that some of the last strokes of his pen were in 
defense of the forests. 

‘‘The sight of a treeless grave,’’ says one, ‘‘arouses some 
obscure instinct in us that it is God-forsaken.’’ This wide 
land so dear to Grover Cleveland is his grave, and shall 
new trees not grow all over it to tell that men who plant 
trees and the God who makes them to grow have not for- 
saken and will not forsake his memory ? 


HIGHWAY TREES AND WAYSIDE BEAUTY 


The Law in New Hampshire Protecting Highway Trees; The 
Economic Value of Beauty ; Advertisements on Trees; Vandals 
who Mutilate the Stems of Birches ; The Telephone Lineman 


By Dr. JoHN D. QUACKENBOS 
Of New York City 


The Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, of which I have the honor to be a vice-president- 
at-large, and the Association for the Protection of the 
Adirondacks, of which I am also a member, have been 
organized in the hope of inspiring a sense of the importance 
of the present crisis in the life of our remaining forests 
and of discovering a means of keeping them standing. The 
New Hampshire Society is also giving practical instruction 
to farm-holders and owners of timber-lands. 

At a recent meeting of the officers of this society, addi- 
tional obligations were recognized, and it was resolved that 
steps should be taken leading to the protection and pres- 
ervation of ornamental and shade trees in our highways. 

An act passed at the last session of the legislature gives 
towns and cities absolute control of trees in public ways, 
and makes it obligatory on mayors and selectmen to ap- 
point so-called tree-wardens, men practically informed and 
interested in arboriculture, to plant, prune, and care for 
wayside trees. The act reads in part as follows: 


Towns and cities shall have control of all shade and orna- 
mental trees situated in any public way or ground within 
their limits, which the tree-warden deems reasonably neces- 
sary for the purpose of shade and ornamentation; and it 
shall be the duty of the tree-wardens, as soon as possible 
after their appointment, carefully to examine the trees 
situated as aforesaid, and to mark plainly such trees as 
~ they think should be controlled by their municipality, for 
the purposes aforesaid. Galvanized iron disks shall be 
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furnished by the secretary of the forestry commission to 
said officers, as may be required by them for the purposes 
of this act. 

And if any of the trees designated should prove to be 
private property, and the owners thereof refuse to release 
or convey their interests therein to the municipality, the 
tree-warden shall acquire them for the use of the city or 
town by purchase, if it can be done at a fair price. Fail- 
ing in this, he may take said trees for the use of the city or 
town by appraising the fair value of the same. 


Under this act, tree-wardens have a further right to pur- 
chase shade and ornamental trees for planting within the 
limits of public ways and grounds. 

Now the next question is: How is this law to be put into 
intelligent and enthusiastic operation? To me it seems that 
education is necessary—edueation looking to the creation 
of a sentiment in favor of beautiful and wholesome as well 
as good roads—a feeling for trees as wsthetic, sanitary, and 
economic factors. The towns need to be waked up and im- 
pelled to take character in harmony with the spirit of this 
new law. They who know their duty under its provisions 
but do it not because they have not the brain organs to 
see it, are conspicuously in need of instruction, which may 
be given felicitously through village improvement endeavor 
or at grange meetings by qualified lecturers. 

I have alluded to the wsthetic value of wayside trees—of 
soughing pines and fragrant balsams, of restful maples and 
stately elms, that marry their branches overhead, shading 
the passer-by, delighting him with their dancing sun- 
images, and giving domicile to a hundred vocal bird-forms. 
Now, few of those who literally own all that grows in the 
highways upon which their land abuts, possess any desira- 
ble degree of esthetic sensibility—or susceptibility to 
beauty. 

By beauty I mean a true quality, incapable of analysis 
but appreciable by a mode of perception, and perfectly 
real to the perceiver. We cannot define it, but we can 
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realize that it means thought or feeling uttered in some 
perfect form by the divine reason or the imagination of 
man. It is the manifestation of an esthetic idea. The 
principle that seems to explain it, that lies at the basis of 
all beautiful impression, is the principle of harmony, which 
involves the action of God’s universal laws on substances 
and forces of His creation, to realize in each ease some 
specific purpose of His own. In this consists design, the 
adaptation of means to an end. In this is comprehended - 
the happy fulfillments of function in living things, whereby 
Ruskin explained vital beauty. 

Beauty is a quality that we can not in this day afford to 
overlook in our roads. The farmer and his family should 
have insight into it, and should be made measurably 
esthetic through some well-planned enlightened system of 
culture. 

An esthetic person is one who ean perceive and loves 
the beautiful. Atsthetic pleasure results from the per- 
ception of beauty in nature, art, or literature, in the human 
intellect, or in character. Ugliness, the opposite of beauty, 
gives rise to wsthetic pain. Beauty, grandeur and pathos, 
then—all that can soothe the mind, gratify the imagina- 
tion, or move the affections—belong to the province of the 
esthetic, and give rise to feelings which constitute a most 
important element in happiness. The indulgence of such 
esthetic feelings brightens and elevates life. On the other 
hand, mere absence of beauty, or the presence of what is 
esthetically ugly, tends to make men depressed and mis- 
erable and hard to live with. Nothing is so insignificant 
that it has not a beautiful side (and the farmer can be 
made to see this), that it does not suggest some glimpse of 
spiritual loveliness; and no pen can depict the power of a 
soul that recognizes the beautiful in the humblest creations 
of God, and lives in an atmosphere of poetry—of beauty 
plus spirituality. To quote the poet Wordsworth, ‘‘The 
meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do often 
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lie too deep for tears.’’ It is not true that an sxsthetic 
spirit antagonizes a virile and generous civilization. The 
art of. living is the art of fillimg every hour of life with 
beautiful thoughts, beautiful deeds, kindness gracefully ex- 
pressed,—it is life for the best things, the highest things. 
Through the strength of selfs that are actively beautiful, 
governments perdure, exalted ideals take form and blossom, 
and man is lifted from levels carnal to the summits of the 
ethico-spiritual and the Godlike. 

Roadside owners can be educated up to an appreciation 
of the beautiful, and when they are so educated, your new 
law will be carried out to the letter. Moreover, the dis- 
covery of a sentiment in favor of protecting trees and other 
natural attractions amid a rural population, awakens an 
interest in the tourist or visitor, whose cultured taste is 
similarly sensitive, and gives rise to a feeling of sympathetic 
approbation which nicely paves the way for a permanent 
alliance with the community in which reverence for natural 
beauty exists. | 

So beauty has an economic value. People are paying 
money for it to-day, and roadsides made attractive by 
overhanging trees appeal with a strange fascination to the 
visitor from the city. He knows, too, that every tree is a 
purifier, that foliage absorbs from the atmosphere gases 
deleterious to health, turning the carbon it extracts from 
them into wood, and exhaling oxygen to vitalize the air. 
The presence of trees precipitates the sale of many an 
abandoned farm. Abutting owners should be encouraged 
through the channels indicated to plant trees where there 
is need, and trim the saplings nature is mothering. In 
many sections, state or town might profitably acquire and 
care for a strip of land on each side of the highway, a 
system which I have long championed and which is now 
permissible by statute in Maine. If the roadsides could 
become the property of the state then disfigurement would 
be a thing of the past. Under such a system is preserved 
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the beauty of European roads, some of which are tended 
as carefully as gardens. 

There is nothing more germane to their interest than that 
our farmers should be awakened to a sense of the value of 
properly treated roadsides, to a feeling that beauty there 
plays a useful role in making their localities attractive to 
summer visitors. And roadside beauty is far less expen- 
sive than roadside ugliness, because nature does most of: 
the work. The farmer need direct his energies only in the 
line of encouragement and protection. 

It costs nothing, for instance, to care for the roadside 
wildbloom—for in addition to the trees of the highway, I 
plead to-day the cause of the native flora—the wild flowers, 
ferns, and orchids, and pixystools—from the trilliums, 
anemones, and arbutus tufts of early spring, to the white 
and purple asters that chequer the October roadsides. All 
through June, pink cypripediums or slipper-shaped moc¢a- 
sin-flowers rouge the wooded dells; blue and white violets 
spangle the meadows; mauve azaleas and honeysuckles in 
orient pearl breathe their odors amid the demi-tints of the 
forest; and every wall is snowy with blackberry blows, that 
Walt Whitman said ‘‘ would adorn the parlors of Heaven.’’ 
Strayed far from gardens long forgotten, hoyden Jacque- 
minots, rich in attar, spread their gaudy magenta in nooks 
beside the high road; the sweet-leaft eglantine, a waif by 
the turnpike, wafts with its scent the memory of some 
orchard croft beyond the sea; and pale swamp-roses, native 
floral blondes, lay bare their hearts of gold in musky 
thickets that creep to the edge of the carriage-way. And 
then, ‘‘born to joy and pleasance,’’ 


““O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 
Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free.’’ 


As the summer wears on, the clematis climbs in tangles 
of silvery plumes, and sweet-scented nymphas, ‘‘ white 
angels of the erystal lakes,’’ light many a shadow recess. 
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Pasture thistles with odorous rose-purple heads bespine the 
foot-paths; the field vetch opens its azure hoods to the 
wanton-winged. swarm; fire-weeds flaunt their brilliance in 
the clearings; blue gentians dapple the straths; the purple 
sarracenia lifts its grotesque pitchers above the queachy 
sphagnum ; and waxy stems of Indian pipe, in the mirk of 
timber lands, nod their corpse-white flowers over the roots 
on which they feed. The woodland fringe is prankt with 
orange lilies; and orchid beauties tessellate the forest floors 
or hide their blooming wonders in the wannish-gray light 
of the fens. At last, in the September days, the world 
turned all to golden rod, the yellow-blossomed wayside 
rings with the cricket’s song; and low-voiced streams fol- 
low the road through glossy pools, where 


‘* Wades the cardinal flower whose heart-red bloom 
Glows like a living coal against the green.’’ 


It costs nothing to withhold the scythe and spare these’ 
beautiful children of nature that are so companionable to 
the stranger from the city. They have a money value, 
every one of them, and it costs the land-owner nothing to 
realize. There are no commissions to pay. 

Nor does it cost anything to care for roadside science— 
to place an interesting specimen on the stone wall or the 
door rock—an oddly-shaped cobble, a piece of mica schist, 
a bunch of tourmaline prisms, a feldspar or quartz crystal, 
or a beryl-bearing fragment—to open vistas to landslides, 
ledges, and curious geological formations, or to simple way- 
side fountains fringed with bracken. Beauty is so cheap 
there is no excuse for being without it. 

I shall not leave my subject without reminding you that 
a refined civilization like ours resents expression in 
mutilated forests, denuded mountains, flowed lake mar- 
gins with their hideous girdles of dead timber, stony chan- 
nels of dried streams, trees and rocks disfigured with 
advertisements—the outward and visible signs of an inward 
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and reprehensible indifference. Ruthless advertisers, in 
deliberate contempt of our feelings and our property rights 
in the scenery, are everywhere disfiguring the face of na- 
ture with the flaring placards of nostrum proprietors, dry 
goods and hardware dealers, agents for farm machinery. 
Huge field boards intercept the most inspiring views with 
disgusting portraitures in color of stage and circus brutali- 
ties; barn-sides, painted black, proclaim in colossal saffron 
letters the virtues of proprietary medicines; and every 
fence rail commends to the passer-by the wares of some un- 
scrupulous dealer. Nothing is more repugnant to the sum-. 
mer visitors who are spending ten million dollars annually 
in this state. Time was when the scenery and the outlook 
needed no protection; now there exists an organized intent 
to destroy both—the inalienable birthright of the com- 
munity—with the object of adding to the gains of a handful 
of traders. The occasion demands the organization of 
Village Improvement Societies in every New Hampshire 
town, to watch jealously the , encroachments of these 
desecrators, and to awaken in young and old a feeling 
for every object that is beautiful, scientifically interesting, 
or historic. The prevalent contempt for dignity and 
propriety in advertising methods has reached a provocation 
pitch, and section 6 of the new law declares that ‘‘it shall 
be unlawful to cut, destroy, injure, deface, or break any 
public shade or ornamental tree, or to affix to any such tree 
a play bill, picture, announcement, notice, advertisement, 
or other device whether in writing or otherwise, or to 
paint or mark such tree, except for the purpose of protect- 
ing it, and under a written permit from the tree-warden.”’ 
Penalty for violation, five to one hundred dollars. This 
law is flagrantly violated. The avenues of approach to 
every town and village bristle with offensive signs, and 
tree-wardens should be further empowered to remove such 
signs at the expense of their towns, or, more appropriately, 
at the expense of the dealers who have affixed them to the 
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trees. It has been estimated that only five per cent. of 
human beings would regret the suppression of this latter 
nuisance. Shall the other xsthetically sensitive ninety-five 
per cent. of the population submit to taste outrage on the 
part of these few? We protect by law our olfactory nerves 
from noxious odors, we protect our ears from painful and 
distressing noises; why should we not with equal solicitude 
guard from affront the superior sense of sight to which 
the great majority of esthetic objects are addressed, 
which yields us innumerable gratifications from natural 
forms? We all know that when the amplitude of the emo- 
tional wave is great, as in the case of an exsthetically per- 
feet view unmutilated by the axe—or in that of an un- 
kempt street or disfigured thoroughfare—sensibility gets 
the better of intellect. The feeling in regard to the beau- 
tiful or ugly object takes precedence of the mere knowing 
it. In the one ease, the wsthetically beautiful affords the 
maximum of nerve stimulation with the minimum of 
fatigue or waste. In the other, the wsthetically ugly makes 
excessive demands on organic vitality. And the question 
naturally arises, Has any man a moral right to use his 
property in such a way as to cause his neighbor to offend, 
or more literally, in such a way as to subtract from that 
neighbor’s efficiency and capacity for happiness. 

And just a word here about the thoughtless city people, 
out for a vacation, who mutilate the forest trees, especially 
the white birches, those ‘‘fairies of the wood’’ as the red 
men called them, which grace the roadsides and lake mar- 
gins. You will note them everywhere shorn of their paper 
bark and otherwise disfigured by vandal hands. The re- 
sponse often made to one’s kindness in throwing open his 
place for the pleasure of visitors, is this wanton destruc- 
tion of forest property. It is as inexcusable, as immoral 
as the maiming of one’s cattle or the appropriation of his 
personal effects. It seems to me that the man who would 
enter a private estate and show his appreciation of the 
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courtesy extended him by slashing the white skin of 
favorite birches, would, with equal nonchalance, did occa- 
sion arise, plunge his knife into the bosom of a maiden. 
Such profanation makes: one wish to see revived the old 
feudal privilege of pit and gallows. I urge you all to do 
your part toward creating a public sentiment against these 
desecrators of our forest beauty. 

Finally, let me ask you, in this connection, whether it is 
wise to abandon our roads to that despoiler of natural 
charms, the lineman, with his ghastly telephone poles, and 
that turner of rest and romance into commonplace and 
nerve exasperation, that worst of all rural vandals—the 
electric car company? If these things have to come, let 
them cut their own paths. Force them by law to avoid our 
venerable highways, with all their clusters of sweet asso- 
ciation. Save the New Hampshire roads from these dev- 
astators. Let there be one state in the galaxy that honors 
the old paths. Hundreds of miles of your beautiful roads 
are being destroyed by the lineman. His unsightly poles 
are everywhere conspicuous against the green. Your moun- 
tain villages are turned by him into gigantic pincushions. 
The ground in his wake is covered with the debris of shrub- 
bery and forest trees. Some of your highways have come 
to resemble settlers’ clearings, with their ugly piles of 
brown brush, their stripped tree-trunks, and gnarled, 
crooked, peeled poles. Neither taste nor conservatism is 
anywhere manifest. 

I have lived to see the wealth, intellect, and culture of 
the nation conquered by the unique natural attractions of 
this state. Fugitive visitors are forever transforming into — 
permanent residents—and. yet there is room and oppor- 
tunity for tens of thousands more. We who know the bless- 
ings of residence in New Hampshire seem impelled in some 
mysterious way to make them known to others, that they 
may enjoy them with us. So it has always been. And 
hence it is that representative men and women, on purely 
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unselfish grounds, are devoting time, means and energy, to 
render our highways passable and attractive; to protect 
our unequalled scenery from vandalism; to keep our glori- 
ous forests standing and properly administered either 
through state or federal interference; to preserve our 
streams and lakes at levels consistent with health and con- 
sonant with beauty; to maintain the purity of our water 
and air; to diffuse a knowledge of sanitary laws and estab- 
lish a perfect system of rural hygiene, thus limiting the 
prevalence of disease; to stock the covers with game and 
the waters with fish, through the co-operation of an intelli- 
gent and assiduous commission. 

To those of you who have lived your lives in the shadow 
of our inspiring hills—to those who have left for a season 
the nerve shattering civilization of our great cities to re- 
eruit your energies amid the uplifting influences of this 
peerless environment—to all lovers of nature who have 
at heart the welfare of our dear Northland, I, as common 
with you in interest and in love alike for her institutions 
and her innerving pastoral life, commend devotion to the 
task of disseminating a knowledge and proper understand- 
ing of the new law, and of creating a sentiment in harmony 
with its spirit among the natural conservators and develop- 
ers of our wayside resources. 


TAXATION OF FORESTS 


Present Unequal Burden; Officers Widely Evade the Law; Forests 
should be Taxed only when Felled 


By ALLEN Ho.uis, Esq. 
Of Concord, N. H. 


In the few minutes allotted for this subject, only an out- 
line can be given. These remarks are to be taken as sug- 
gestive, not discursive; tentative, not final. 

Taxes are the contribution by property to -the state, to 
enable it to discharge its obligations to society. They can- 
not be made to rest on a theory of payment for benefits re- 
ceived. Many receive benefits and pay no taxes; and most 
of the money raised by taxation must be devoted to uses 
which do not benefit the individual taxpayer. Roads, 
schools, hospitals and almshouses must be provided for 
those who need them. Protection of property and security 
in its enjoyment may be the sole benefits of the heaviest 
taxpayer. 

In most states taxation is based upon valuation alone, 
without regard to income except as indicating value. Our 
constitution enjoins equality in valuation and assessment. 
No account is taken of peculiar circumstances which con- 
vert this constitutional scheme of equality into an instru- 
ment of hardship and waste. 

The popular cry of to-day is ‘‘preserve the forests.’’ 
This comes loudest from those who do not own a single tree. 
They know from solemn signs that a timber famine is at 
hand. 

It is submitted here that no single factor bears so 
definitely upon the future of our forests as this constitu- 
tional requirement of equality in taxation. As a business 
proposition, no one can afford to hold woodlands and pay 
annually two per cent. upon their actual value, increased 
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each year by growth and advancing prices, during the fifty 
to one hundred years necessary for maturing the crop. 
Where can the money be found with which to meet this 
annual expense? This is a question which confronts the 
man of small means—the farmer with a growing timber lot, 
for instance. 

The truth underlying these observations has not been 
consciously recognized by our tax officials. But for years, 
without legal warrant, they have encouraged timber rais- 
ing by deliberately permitting the tax valuation on such 
lands to rest at a small proportion of its real value. By 
disregarding the law they have, in most cases, approached 
a practical solution of the difficulty. For this reason, it 
is true that taxation has not yet figured largely as a reason 
for the destruction of our forests. Of late, however, valua- 
tions in some towns have advanced; and in many eases this 
has resulted in clearing the lands of their valuable product, 
leaving it with but a nominal value. 

This haphazard and unlawful remedy for imperfect tax 
laws has, of course, resulted in lack of uniformity, favorit- 
ism and injustice, though not to such extent as might be 
expected. 

To-day, however, on every side we see earnest efforts to 
have our tax laws enforced; and we may expect our timber 
lands to be rated at their full value, unless our laws are 
modified. It is a fair guess that, if this result is accom- 
plished, in ten years there would not be a tree left big 
enough to make a box board, except those owned by for- 
estry enthusiasts like us. 

Three distinct situations are presented: First, land cov- 
ered with matured timber; second, land with growing tim- 
ber; third, waste land suitable for reforesting. 

As a local problem, relieving matured timber from taxa- 
tion can only be justified by the benefit which the public 
derives from the forest. Most of our towns would suffer 
seriously in tax income if such growth were generally ex- 
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empted. The ideal plan would be to have some able and 
impartial state board empowered to determine in each ease 
what tax such timber should pay. This is obviously im- 
practicable and unconstitutional. Another method, equally 
unconstitutional, would be to provide that valuations 
should not be increased to a point above a fixed proportion 
of actual value, say one-half. This would be unfair to 
those which are already valued at a higher rate—but these 
are few and might be cut off if the burden were too heavy. 
Speaking generally, it would appear that this class of tim- 
ber must take care of itself; but as with the human species, 
the younger generation is of more importance. Appar- 
ently, we must try to preserve tracts of special public im- 
portance by state or federal purchase or by private bene- 
factions. 

The most important class is the growing timber. This 
is largest in area, most affected by taxes, most varied in 
character—ranging from seedlings or sprouts to forest 
trees almost mature. The vacant pasture speedily drifts 
into this class. As forest cover the young growth is per- 
haps as valuable as matured trees. Here is our best mate- 
rial to work upon. 

Enforce your present laws and no man ean afford to 
allow his timber to mature—he is punished for conferring 
a benefit on society. 

Two propositions are axiomatic: 


First. The land itself, apart from the growth, ought to 
contribute its share in taxes at the regular rate. This is a 
small burden and would have to be carried, no matter what 
the land was used for. 

Second. The growth ought at some time to contribute 
its share of the public revenue. It produces no annual in- 
come but we can defer collection of the tax until the income 
is realized. We can fix the rate as near as may be to the 
share of annual income taken as taxes from other property, 
one-sixth, one-fifth, or one-quarter, as may be decided—the 
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lower the better for forest preservation. By this means the 
tax on the growth becomes a sort of fine for cutting it—a 
fitting punishment for the crime! 


How shall we decide to what lands this shall apply? 


First. It must be limited to lands which are more valua- 
ble for timber raising than for any other thing—to prevent 
tax dodging, | 

Second. It cannot apply to matured timber because, in 
theory at least, that has already paid its share of taxes, 
and ought not to be required to pay the whole tax when 
cut. | 

Third. The designation of land for this class (classifica- 
tion) may safely be left to the owner. If the growth is 
young, it is clearly to his present advantage to classify it. 
If older, he can decide whether to sacrifice the taxes he 
has already paid to the future immunity. If nearing ma- 
turity and consequently paying a considerable annual tax, 
he would decide not to classify it if he intended to cut it, 
and might decide otherwise if he had no such intention. 
This would provide a workable automatic plan, easily ap- 
plicable to those who wish to buy forests for preservation 
alone. 

Fourth. Land once classified must remain classified. 

Fifth. In time (fifty years or more), all timber, whether 
matured or not, would be exempt from taxation until cut. 

Sixth. This method is equally useful in the case of our 
third division of lands, namely: Waste lands which ought 
to be reforested. 


An attempt has been made to encourage planting by an 
exemption for a term of years. The term has been too 
short, and this scheme has produced no tangible results. 
Reforesting must be encouraged by more positive methods 
—a good subject for later discussion. The classification 
plan above outlined solves the taxation problem at least. 

This method of taxation has been formulated in the state 
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by the national forest service, acting through Philip P. 
Wells, with the assistance of our forest department and 
this society. Reliable data were furnished by the exhaust- 
ive report of Mr. Foster of the Forest Service, which was 
made possible by the generosity of one of the members of 
the former Forestry Commission of this state. The meas- 
ure thus prepared was recommended by our Tax Commis- 
sion for action by the Legislature and may be found in 
their report. 

Considerations of policy seemed to require that this meas- 
ure should not be made so comprehensive as the plan above 
outlined. Classification was limited to growth of ten years 
or less. The limit should have been much higher or left to 
a central taxing board. In othér respects the bill would 
have been more effective if its provisions could have been 
less conservative. 

This measure was held by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee until the last week of the session, and then reported 
without recommendation. Upon motion of a member of 
the house, who was the only man who spoke upon the bill, 
the rules were suspended and the bill passed through all 
stages in the House in less than five minutes. In the Senate 
constitutional objections were raised and there was not 
sufficient time to remove this obstacle and the bill failed. 
But there is another legislature in 1911. 

This brings us again to the constitution. It may be 
stated with considerable confidence that the same court 
which sustained the special savings-bank tax, on grounds 
of public policy, might be expected to rest a similar opinion 
upholding a special method of forest taxation upon the 
benefit derived by the public from forest conservation. 
If promotion of the public good is ever a reason for an 
exception to a general constitutional principle, the pres- 
ervation of forests, for their practical as well as esthetic 
uses, for their direct as well as incidental benefit, for con- 
serving water supply as well as providing wood and lumber 
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and paper for future generations, must come within the 
exceptions, 

But we may go further. Substantially all authorities on 
taxation to-day agree that under present conditions the 
constitutional requirement of equality is impracticable and 
harmful. Intangibles—bonds, notes, even cash itself— 
theoretically taxable at full value, escape entirely, except 
in a few cases where the collection of the tax at the pre- 
vailing high rate amounts almost to confiscation. This 
great mass of wealth thus relieved of any contribution, 
leaves tangible property to bear the entire burden, thus in- 
creasing the rate on our forest lands as well as our farms 
and factories and railroads. This has led to a demand for 
a special rate on such property, the four-mill tax, small 
enough so that it can and will be exacted, large enough 
to produce a substantial revenue and lghten the burden on 
visible property. 

The question of calling a constitutional convention to 
deal with these matters is to be submitted to the voters in 
1910. We can deal with our questions at the same time. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Other addresses were presented by: 


Professor B. 8S. Pickerr, of the New Hampshire State 
College, ‘‘ Forestry Education.’’ 

Mr. WARREN Tripp, President of the New Hampshire 
State Lumbermen’s Association, ‘‘The Lumbermen and 
Forestry.’’ 

Mr. Tuomas H. Dearporn, State Agent for the Sup- 
pression of Moths in New Hampshire, ‘‘The Brown-Tail 
and Gypsy Moths in New Hampshire.’’ 

Mrs. P. S. Prererson, of Chicago, formerly Chairman 
Forestry Committee, National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, ‘‘ Forestry in the Women’s Clubs.’’ 

Mr. Austin F. Hawes, State Forester of Vermont, ‘‘The 
Proper Scope of a State Forest Service.’’ 

Mr. F. E. Bestey, State Forester of Maryland, ‘‘Condi- 
tions in Maryland.’’ , 

Mr. ALFRED GASKILL, State Forester of New Jersey, 
‘*Conditions in New Jersey.’’ 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following were elected officers of the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests: 


HON. FRANK W. ROLLINS, Concord, President. 
MR. ALLEN HOLLIS, Concord, Secretary. 
MR. GEORGE T. CRUFT, Bethlehem, Treasurer. 


County Vice-Presidents. 


Rockingham, 
JAMES A. TUFTS, 
Exeter. 


Strafford, 
WILLIAM D. GIBBS, 
Durham, 


Carroll, 
ReEv. DANIEL MERRIMAN, 
Intervale. 


Belknap, 
CHARLES E. TILTON, 
Tilton. 


Merrimack. 
WILLIAM P. FISKE, 
‘Concord. 


Hillsborough, 
Isaac HUSE, 
Manchester. 


Cheshire, 
A. E. CHILDS, 
Harrisville. 


Sullivan, 
FRANK H. FOSTER, 
Claremont. 


Grafton, 
LAURENCE J. WEBSTER, 
Holderness. 


Coos, 
W. C. R. HALE, 
Dixville. 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large. 


HERBERT MYRICK, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Pror. H. 8S. GRAVEs, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, 
New York. 


ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Winchester, Mass. 


HENRY JAMES, JR., 
Boston, Mass. 


ORTON B. Brown, 
Berlin, N. H. 


FRANK G. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


E. BERTRAM PIKE, 
Pike, N.vH: 


JOHN 8S. RUNNELLS, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE H. MAXWELL, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Executive Committee. 


FRANK W. ROLLINS, RoBert P. Bass, 
Concord. Peterborough. 
ALLEN HOLLIs, MONTGOMERY ROLLINS, 

Concord. Dover. 
GEORGE T. CRUFT, Ropert E. FAULKNER, 
Bethlehem. Keene. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Cornish. 


IN HONOR OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The Society for the Protection of the New Hampshire 
Forests desires to place on record its profound appreciation 
of the character, life and services of its venerable and dis- 
tinguished associate, the late Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
1 Rat BE 

Dr. Hale had been an intimate friend and lover of the 
White Mountains and their forests for more than sixty 
years. His large, eager and sympathetic humanity, which 
was always going forth in support of all good causes, in- 
stinctively made him a zealous defender of the woods 
against all their enemies. By tongue and pen, by his im- 
pressive presence and fervent counsels and suggestions, he 
was a great force to awaken and formulate public senti- 
ment in favor of the largest policy of conservation of 
these great resources of the state. 

He was foremost and active in the organization of this 
society. He served on its committees and as one of its 
officers. He was the friend of all friends of the forests. 

In the last years of his busy and devoted life, as chaplain 
of the United States Senate and a resident of Washing- 
ton, he gave ardent personal aid to the various federal 
measures which were devised to save our timber lands. 

He stood as a unique and most influential figure among 
his countrymen, like a giant pine on some lofty hill-top, a 
glorious landmark of patriotism, unselfish service and en- 
thusiasm for humanity. 

While greatly deploring his loss, we rejoice, with all our 
fellow citizens, in the permanent possession of his inspiring 
example. 

DANIEL MERRIMAN, 
GEORGE T. CRUFT, 
MONTGOMERY ROLLINS, 
Committee to draft Memorial. 
August, 1909. 
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